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ANNOUNCEMENT 


HE publishers of this paper wish to announce 
that as the paper is published for the benefit 
of the members of the Pedic Society of the 

State of New York, all members are invited to give 
their views upon any article appearing herein and to 
send to the Secretary of the Society such matter for 
publication as they think will be interesting to readers. 
Any news in relation to chiropodists or the practice of 
chiropody, or any article or item referring to members 
of the Pedic Society, will be cheerfully received. We 
wish also to announce that, beginning with the next 
issue of the paper, we will be prepared to receive 
advertisements for insertion at the rate of one dollar 
an inch for each insertion. As this paper reaches the - 
best class of chiropodists in the State of New York, 
advertisements cannot fail to prove of great value to 
the advertisers. Ve reserve the right, however, to 
reject any advertisements deemed undesirable. 


: 
President. Astor House, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Broadway and Vesey N.Y.C. 248 West 112th Street, N. Y. C. 874 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
— 
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THE NEW MEDICAL LAW. 


Very few chiropodists are aware 
that a new law regulating the practice 
of medicine has this year been enacted 
by the legislature and signed by Gov- 
ernor Hughes. This law is known as 
Chapter 344 of the laws of 1907, and 
takes the place of all laws in relation 
to the practice of medicine heretofore 
in effect. 

It is interesting to chiropodists to 
note that the new medical law does 
not effect the legal practice of chi- 
topody, and in this respect the chi- 
topodists of this state are to be con- 
gratulated, as the practice of chi- 
ropody is expressly exempted from 
the operation of the medical law, thus 
safeguarding to all duly licensed 
chiropodists the legal right to con- 
tinue the practice of their profession. 

The exemption of the practice of 
chiropody from the operation of the 
Medical Law, shows that the legal 
practice of chiropody is being more 
and more recognized by the State of 
New York, and it does seem that all 
registered chiropodists of this state 
owe a duty to themselves and their 
profession to become members of the 
only recognized organization in the 
world having for its object the pro- 
tection of their rights and privileges. 
viz.: The Pedic Society of the State 
of New York. 

A glance at the Medical Law will 
show what havoc would have been 
catsed to the practice of chiropody 
had the legislature not expressly ex- 
empted it in Section 14, which is as 
follows :— 

“$14. Construction of this article — 
This article shall not be construed to 
affect commissioned medical officers 
setving in the United States army, 
navy or marine hospital service, while 
so commissioned; or any one while 
actually serving without salary or pro- 
fessional fees on the resident medical 
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staff of any legally incorporated hos- 
pital; or any legally registered dent- 
ist exclusively engaged in practicing 
dentistry; or any person or manufac- 
turer who mechanically fits or sells 
lenses, artificial eyes, limbs, or other 
apparatus or appliances, or is engaged 
in the mechanical examination of eyes, 
for the purpose of constructing or 
adjusting spectacles, eye glasses and 
lenses; or any lawfully qualified 
physician in other states or countries 
meeting legally registered physicians 
in this state in consultation; or any 
physician residing on a border of a 
neighboring state and duly licensed 
under the laws thereof to practice 
medicine therein, whose practice ex- 
tends into this state, and who does 
not open an Office or appoint a place 
to meet patients or receive calls with- 
in this state; or any physician duly 
registered in one county called to 
attend isolated cases in another 
county, but not residing or habitually 
practicing therein; or the furnishing 
of medical assistance in case of emer- 
gency; Or the domestic administration 
of family remedies; or the practice of 
CHIROPODY;; or the practice of the 
religious tenets of any church. This 
article shall be construed to repeal 
all acts or parts of acts authorizing 
conferment of any degree in medicine 
causa honoris or ad eundem or other- 
wise than on students duly graduated 
after satisfactcry completion of a 
preliminary medical course not less 
than that required by this article as 
a condition of license. It is further 
provided that any person who shall 
be actively engaged in the practice of 
osteopathy in the State of New York 
on the date of the passage of this act, 
and who shall present to the board 
of regents satisfactory evidence that 
he is a graduate in good standing of 
a regularly conducted school er col- 
lege of osteopathy within the United 
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States which at the time of his or 
her graduation required a course of 
study of two years or longer, includ- 
ing the subjects of anatomy, physiol- 
ogy, pathology, hygiene, chemistry, 
obstetrics, diagnosis and the theory 
and practice of osteopathy, with 
actual attendance of not less than 
twenty months, which facts shall be 
shown by his or her diploma and 
affidavit, shall upon application and 
payment of ten dollars be granted, 
without examination, a license to 
practice osteopathy, provided applica- 
tion for such license be made within 
six months after the passage of this 
act. A license to practice osteopathy 
shall not permit the holder thereof 
to administer drugs or perform sur- 
gery with the use of instruments. 
Licenses to practice osteopathy shall 
be registered in accordance with the 
provisions of this act, and the word 
osteopath be included in such regis- 
tration; and such license shall entitle 
the holder thereof to the use of the 
degree D. O., or doctor of osteop- 
athy.” 

Our advice to registered chiropo- 
dists in their practice is to keep strict- 
ly within the provisions of Section 6 
of Chapter 208, Laws of 1898, which 
defines the practice of chiropody as 
follows :— 

* * * “Chiropody is understood to 
be the surgical treatment of abnormal 
nails, all superficial excrescenses oc- 
curring. on the hands and feet, such as 
corns, warts or callousities, and the 
treatment of bunions; but it shall not 
confer the right to operate upon the 
hands or feet for congenital or ac- 
quired deformities, or for conditions 


requiring the use of anaesthetics other | 


than local, or incisions involving 
structures below the level of the true 
skin.” 

The above definition is plain enough 
for any person of ordinary intelli- 


gence to follow and se long as prac- 
titioners adhere strictly to it they will 
keep themselves out of disagreeable 
predicaments. We have no patience 
with or regard for any chiropodist 
who attempts to do anything beyond 
what he is lawfully authorized to do, 
and the sooner members of this pro- 
fession guide themselves in their 
practice by the laws of the state, the 
better it will be for them individually 
and collectively. 

The Pedic Society stands for the 
strict observance of the law and its 
members are enjoined to obey such 
law to the letter. It is only by such 
conduct that the practice of chiropody 
can be saved from bad repute and the 
stigma of fakery and charlatanism 
which is apt to be cast upon it. Get 
yourselves and your fellow  practi- 
tioners in touch with the Society; 
join it and have them join it; the 
yearly dues are very small and the 


benefits to be derived are manifold 
both to the chiropodist and the gen- 
eral public. The time is not far off 
when the chiropodist of this state 
who is not a member of the Society 
will find himself despised by the pub- 
lic, which is fast becoming educated 
to the idea that the Society is in- 
fluencing its members in the latest 
and most approved methods of prac- 
tice and the proper and effectual use 
of the most efficacious antiseptics. 
All this is accompiished with little ex- 
pense to its members individually, 
and the old phrase, “In union there is 
strength,” fits the situation of the 
chiropodists of this state as well as it 
applies to any class of men or women 
endeavoring to make thé¢mselves a 
benefit to mankind and useful citizens 
of this great Republic to which we 
all owe so much. 


MEETINGS OF THE PEDIC 
SOCIETY. 


The May and June meetings of the 
Pedic Society. were very interesting 
affairs. Several important discussions 
were held and the members who 
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attended were amply repaid for the 
time consumed. 

At the May meeting of the Pedic 
Society prizes of ten dollars.in gold 
were awarded by the Board of Exam- 
iners to Messrs. Frederick Jasmund 
and Max Nachbar, they having won 
the competition in having correctly 
answered the largest number of ques- 
tions propounded by the Board of 
Examiners during the past year. 

After the meeting there was an 
entertainment consisting of piano 
solos, singing, dancing and recitations 
by George Stappers, pianist, and the 
pupils of Mme. de Rebagliato. 

The entertainment was followed by 
a banquet, in which most of the mem- 
bers and their friends present par- 
ticipated. A large number of mem- 
bers and visitors were present, and all 
united in the assertion that they had 
spent an enjoyable evening. 

Mrs. Lydia B. Bellows, one of the 
first members of the Society and a 
former member of the Advisory 
Board, was present at the June meet- 
ing and renewed old acquaintances 
besides making many new ones. Mrs. 
Bellows is now delightfully situated at 
Virginia Hot Springs, and the latter 
place seems to agree with her health 
and spirits, judging by her youthful 
and happy appearance. Any members 
having occasion to recommend their 
eeeats who may be sojourning at 

irginia Hot Springs, to a skilled and 
competent chiropodist. will make no 
mistake in mentioning Mrs. Bellows. 

Mrs. Kate Bachman and Miss Rose 
Frances Taylor were also interested 
attendants at the meeting and prom- 
ised to attend many more future 
meetings. 


‘THE CHEMISTRY OF SYNOVIA. 


By Repjay. 


The fluid secreted by the synovial 
membrane “synovia” is not quite 
clear; it is thready, contains an un- 
certain quantity of cells and nuclei, 
which, when the liquid is placed in a 
conical glass, slowly subside, so that 
the lower strata, even in quite normal 
synovia, are somewhat opalescent. 


If a little of the liquid be rubbed be- 
tween the finger and thumb, a sen- 
sation is felt of peculiar lubrication, 
more marked even than when oil is 
used in a similar manner, yet synovia 
contains exceedingly little fatty mat- 
ter. It owes its lubricating quality 
apparently to mucin, whose source in 
the absence of mucous glands is of 
physiological interest. The reaction 
of the liquid is alkaline; now, if we 
take a piece of epidermis and rub it 
in a mortar with water, not too 
strongly alkalized by potash, we ob- 
tain a fluid having the physical qual- 
ities of synovia, and oe mucin. 
Hence there is no room for doubting 
that the source of synovial mucin is 
the solution of the endothelial cells 
in the alkaline fluid secreted by the 
membrane; and this view is strength- 
ened by certain observations of 
Frerichs, who found that while the 
joints are quiet the synovia contains 
less than half the quantity of mucin 
which is found when they are em- 
ployed. The three analyses are 
quoted from that author. 


SYNOVIA. 


New-born Stall- Meacow- 
Calf. fed Ox. fed Ox. 


965.68 969.90 948.5 
34.32 30.10 51.4 


3.26 5.60 
0.76 
15.76 35.12 


Solid constituents. 

Mucin and epithe- 
2.40 

Fatty matters.... 0.56 0.62 

Albumen and ex- 
tractive 

Salts (chloride of 
sodium, basic 
phosphates and 
sulphates, car- 
bonate of lime 
and earthy phos- 
phates) 


1.090 


1.960 11.32 9.98 


OBITUARY. 


We regret to chronicle the demise 
of Mrs. Wedekind, the wife of George 
M. Wedekind, a member of the Ad- 
visory Board, on August 30, 1907. Mrs. 
Wedekind leaves to mourn her death 
her husband and three children, be- 
sides a large circle of friends, who 
sincerely sympathize with Mr. Wede- 
kind. 
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PES PLANUS AND THE 
CHIROPODIST. 
By Alfred Joseph. 

It has been said that fully forty 
per cent. of the people who visit 
chiropodists are afflicted with falling 
or weak arches or flat feet. Of course 
the majority of these people go there 
to seek relief from troublesome corns, 
callouses and ingrown nails; but some 
among them are not bothered with 
these excrescences, and complain of a 
tired condition which prohibits them 
from walking or even standing with- 
out pain. 

Now, in such cases, what can the 
chiropodist do to aid his suffering 
patient? He finds the tired condition 
of his patient’s feet are due to fallen 
arches. He knows that it would be 
useless to apply pads, and that a pair 
of well-fitting steel braces are neces- 
sary in order to afford relief to the 
patient. 

Under these conditions does the 
chiropodist do. his full duty to his pa- 
tient when he advises the latter to 
procure the arch supporters? Should 
he not himself take a plaster cast of 
the feet, and from that cast have such 
braces made as will fit perfectly? Or 
should he send his patient to some 
orthopedic surgeon for treatment? 

The making of a plaster cast is 
mechanical. The orthopedic surgeon 
examines the foot, looks wise, and 
merely makes a cast. This he sends 


to a manufacturer of orthopedic ap- 
pliances and in a few days a pair of 
the braces are on the suffer’s feet. 

Why should not the chiropodist do 
this work? It is all mechanical. It 
is not at all difficult, although, until 
one is used to it, it is apt to create 
quite a muss. 

To those who may desire to take 
casts of feet, the following method 
will prove the most successful to pur- 
sue. 

Procure a barrel of dental plaster at 
a cost of about three dollars. This 
may be purchased from any wholesale 


druggist. Cover the bottom of a large 
porcelain or earthenware bowl with 
the plaster and add enough lukewarm 
water to make a thick paste. This 
must be stirred well, and more plaster 
and water added by degrees, until the 
bow! is nearly full. 

Put half of this thick paste on a 
board, in the form of a mound, and 
cover with a finely meshed gauze. On 
this gauze put the patient’s foot, rest- 
ing on its outer side, the sole and 
posterior part of the leg forming a 
perfect right angle. Gently press the 
foot down into the plaster. Now cover 
the other half of the foot with gauze 
and on to this pour the remainder o 
the plaster. In a few minutes the lat- 
ter will harden and the mould will 
easily divide at the gauzes. 

Before beginning, it is well to 
thickly powder the foot with talcum. 

The interior of the mould should 
also be powdered and rubbed smooth 
with talcum, and then the two parts 
fitted together and tied with cord. It 
is now necessary to mix more of the 
paste to fill in the mould. This will 
harden in a few minutes, when the 
cord may be cut, the mould opened 
and a perfect plaster cast of the foot 
obtained. 

It is necessary that a person tak- 
ing a cast work rapidly, as the foot of 
the patient encased in the plaster be- 
comes quite warm. Also the plaster 
hardens quickly. 

The cast should be sent to some 
one making a specialty of flat-foot 
braces, and when the latter are com- 
pleted, the patierit sent there for fit- 
ting. It is often necessary to slightly 
bend the steel at short intervals, the 
arch raising itself as the condition of 
the foot improves. 

People who make casts never . 
charge less than five dollars for each 
foot; and it is well worth it. The 
cost of the materials used is trifling, 
but the work itself is dirty, and to 
clean up the debris is quite a task. 


HOLIDAYS AND THE 
PROFESSIONS. 


It is rather curious how some of 
the professions are affected by holi- 
days. For example, during the week 
before Christmas even the most suc- 
cessful eye doctors have practically 
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nothing to do; simply because people 
who need to have their eyes treated 
prefer to postpone the disagreeable- 
ness until the brief season of jollifica- 
tion is over. 

With dentists it is the same way. 
Nobody cares to go into the torture 
chair during the holiday period, un- 
less he is suffering from a toothache. 
But naturally as soon as the fun 
making is over there is a rush of 
business. 

With the chiropodist, on the other 
hand, it is curiously otherwise. Peo- 
ple do not wish to be uncomfortable 
during a period of enjoyment, and so 
for the two or three days immediately 
preceding a holiday they flock in to 
have their feet doctored; so many of 
them, indeed, that there is always a 
noticeable drop in business after the 
holiday 


ALL THE SAME. 


Mr. Geton—Here comes Mrs. Vast- 
ingilt’s footman. 
Mrs. Geton—Why, Frank, 
Dr. Cuttem, her chiropodist. 
Mr. Geton—Well? 


that’s 


IN TOYDOM. 


Father Stubbs—It’s time you were 
thinking seriously about your future. 
Have you decided on any of the pro- 
fessions yet? 

Stubbs, Jr—Yep! 
a chiropodist. 


I’m _ goin’ to be 


WANTED.—A position by a first- 
class male chiropodist. Borough of 
Manhattan preferred. Address “Able,” 
clo Sec’y Pedic Society. 


ONYCHOMYCOSIS. 
By “Repjay.” 

Onychomycosis is a parasitic fun- 
gus disease of the nails—when the 
fungus preys upon the nails, they 
lose their smooth, shiny, rosy appear- 
ance of healthy growth—they become 
laminated, eroded and brittle. The nail 
and nail-bed are diseased by the pene- 
tration of the fungus growth. As a 
rule the invasion of a fungus means 
previously lessened resistance through 
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imperfect functioning of the parts. 
In treating these cases, it has been 
found of great benefit to wash the 
parts thoroughly with carbolic solu- 
tion (two and one-half per cent.); 
then rub into the nail surface the 
free edge and nail fold, either car- 
bolated lanolin or ichthyol ointment 
(five per cent.), then pushing in with 
a small, round, blunt knife end aris- 
tol in the nail fold and free edges and 
covering with adhesive plaster. See, 
case about twice a week. The re-" 
generative process is of course na- 
turally slow, but we know of a num- 
ber of cases which have yielded to 
the above treatment. 


THE CASUAL OBSERVER. 

“Yes,”’ said the Casual Observer, as 
he lighted a perfecto preparatory to 
having his shoe removed by the 
chiropodist’s helper, “things are dif- 
ferent nowadays, but only in method; 
there are just as many ‘phony’ people 
in your profession as formerly, ex- 
cept that instead of calling them- 
selves chiropodists as they did years 
ago, they now advertise by flamboy- 
ant signs and huge feet that they are 
‘foot specialists, and every time I 
see a sign bearing the legend, ‘foot 
specialist,’ I run around the block so ° 
as to make sure that I don’t get 
pulled in by one of them.” Where- 
upon the Casual Observer shifted his 
cigar from one side of his good na- 
tured face to the other and contin- 
ued: “What does this mean—this 
‘foot specialist’ business? I thought 
you folks were trying to elevate your 
bysiness to a point where it might be 
known as a profession. Well, if you 
are, you ought to see that these ‘foot 
specialist fellows,’ who proclaim their 
funny appellations from the house 
tops are good and properly squelched. 
Why, the first rule to elevate anything 
is to ‘be dignified’; it’s awful digni- 
fied, isn’t it, for a fellow who runs a 
nail polishing and corn trimming es- 
tablishment with the assistance of 
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one or more older or younger fe- 
males, to holler ‘foot specialist’ at 
himself; oh, yes, I don’t think. 

“Say, Doc, I never noticed you 
using anything but ‘chiropodist’ after 
your name, and that’s the reason I 
always get back to you after getting 
good and properly stung by a ‘foot 
specialist.’ What’s that? finished al- 
ready—well I am sorry; I was just 
beginning to enjoy it. How much? 
All right,” as he passed one of Uncle 
Sam’s promissory notes to the oper- 
ator, “Good day.” 


HYPERIDROSIS. 
By “Repjay.” 

A long standing case of localized 
hyperidrosis was suppressed with one 
or two mild applications of the gal- 
vanic current, directly to the parts, 
by means of sponge covered poles of 
a battery. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that this treatment will prove 
universally palliative or curative in 
the affection, from the fact of our 
holding the modern medical view, that 
such morbid conditions as are repre- 
sented by this disease depend upon 
a lowering of the nerve tone, which 
the galvanic current, judiciously ad- 
ministered, certainly tends to restore. 


CHEMISTRY IN CHIROPODY. 
By a Chiropodist. 

A question which has often been 
asked, and rarely answered, is: “Of 
what value is a knowledge of chemis- 
try to chiropodists?” Every one ad- 
mits that a chiropodist should be pro- 
ficient in anatomy, physiology, therta- 
peutics, minor surgery and bandag- 
ing, but few can understand where 
chemistry can benefit the man who 
cuts corns. 

Some few years ago when I found 
it necessary to study chemistry, I 
could not conceive what relationship 


nesses of gauze over it. 


remain there for ten minutes. 
. 


it bore to the cutting of corns and 
the treating of ingrown fails. The 
fact that it was one of the require- 
ments of the Board of Examiners 
satisfied me that a knowledge there- 
of was necessary in the vocation of 
a chiropodist. And so it proved to 
be. 

A young domestic came to my 
office with what looked to be a 
very severe chilblain on the first me- 
tatarsal-phalangeal joint. There was 
a slough about an inch in diameter, it 
the center of which was a corn. The 
patient told me she had experienced 
great pain, except when she wore no 
shoe, and some one had told her to 
put carbolic acid on a piece of rag, 
and apply it to the painful part. Pro- 
curing some carbolic acid, she did as 
directed, but couldn’t stand the pain, 
and, after a half hour, took it off. For 
two days she suffered continuously, 
then called on me. 

Here is the treatment which I re- 
sorted to; and which effected a cure, 
at the same time removing all traces 
of the corn which was the origin of 
her trouble. 

I filled the entire wound with pow- 
dered borax, then spread three thick- 
Put some 
finely chopped ice in a cloth and ap- 
plied it over the wound, allowing it to 
Then 
removed ice and gauzes, and syringed 
the wound with ice-water. Local 
anesthesia had set in, and the corn 
was easily and completely removed, 
as the acid had eaten the flesh all 
around it. Then applied peroxide of 
hydrogen, and syringed again with 
ice-water, after which I filled in the 
wound with bi-carbonate of soda, 
bandaged it with gauze and instruct- 
ed the patient to rest her foot in a 
horizontal position and apply chopped 
ice directly over the wound. 

In the treatment of this case, chem- 
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istry taught me to use an alkali in or- 
der to neutralize the action of an 
acid. I did not cleanse the wound, as 
I usually cleanse wounds, with a five 
per cent. carbolic solution; neither 
did I resort to a liquid borowii dress- 
ing to reduce the inflammation, be- 
cause of the acetic acid contained 
therein. I knew that ice would re- 
duce the inflammation, at the same 
time keeping the pain at a minimum. 

In using pure carbolic acid to make 
a 2'4 or a § per cent. solution, care 
should be taken to see that the glo- 
bules are all dissolved. These glo- 
bules contain air which, when it 
comes in contact with the skin, pro- 
duces a severe burn. Alcohol, if im- 
mediately applied, will neutralize the 
action of carbolic acid. 

Chemistry is the science which 
treats of matter in its simplest forms, 
and the various combinations of those 
forms. 

There are about eighty elements, 
the combining of one with others 
forming everything and every kind of 
matter, either in the form of a com- 
pound or a mixture. 

The difference between the two is 
that while a compound is a substance 
made of elements united in exact pro- 
portion, and held together by a force 
called chemical affinity, a mixture is 
a substance made up of elements or 
compounds, blended together, but not 
held by any chemical attraction. 

To illustrate this, we will take air 
and water. Both are made up of 
gases. The former consists of nitro- 
gen and oxygen. These are mixed 
but not combined. It is easy to meas- 
ure out a certain quantity of oxygen 
in a tube and then add twice the 
quantity of hydrogen. You would 
then have hydrogen two parts, and 
oxygen one part, but you would not 
have water—simply a mixture of two 
transparent gases—not in the least 
like water, with none of the proper- 
ties of water. Yet water consists of 
these two elements in exactly the 
same proportions as above stated. By 
simply passing an _ electric spark 
through the tube, the gases disappear, 
and in their place will be found a drop 
or two of water. While the hydrogen 
and oxygen were in a gaseous state, 
they were a mixture; as soon as the 
were combined by the electric spar 
they turned into a compound—water. 


I will now dwell a moment on that 
very useful antiseptic remedy so ex- 
tensively used nowadays—peroxide of 
hydrogen. 

This consists of two parts of hydro- 
gen and two parts of oxygen. It 
contains just one part more of oxy- 
gen than does water, and hence it is 
very apt to lose this superfluous oxy- 
gen, which, when it goes, leaves H2 
OU, or water behind. This property of 
giving off oxygen endows peroxide 
of hydrogen with useful properties. 


You have all applied peroxide of 
hydrogen to a wound and seen the 
foam bubble up to the surface. The 
reason for this is that the extra part 
of oxygen coming in contact with 
the existing hydrogen in the moisture 
of the wound, liberates the oxygen, 
sets it free, as it were, and any ex- 
isting germs are destroyed thereby. 

Peroxide of hydrogen is commer- 
cially prepared by mixing barium di- 
oxide with sulphuric acid and water. 
The latter becomes peroxide of hy- 
drogen about three per cent. and is 
drained off, while the residue has 
reacted into barium sulphate. Per- 
oxide of hydrogen is also known as 
hydrogen dioxid and dioxygen. It is 
a colorless, transparent liquid, nearly 
one-half heavier than water, inodot- 
ous, has a bitter taste, and bleaches 
organic colors. It decomposes by 
heat and some other chemical sub- 
stances. 

In the treatment of proud flesh, 
warts, and other fungous growths, 
many chiropodists use nitric acid; 
therefore a word on that substance 
may prove beneficial. 

Nitric acid, or aqua fortis, consists 
of hydrogen one part, nitrogen one 
part, and oxygen three parts. It is 
formed by strong sulphuric acid act- 
ing upon nitrates. It is highly cor- 
rosive and poisonous, and produces 
yellow stains on organic matter. Its 
action is escharotic on animal tissues. 
Its use causes pain which usually lasts 
about an hour. 

There are many chemicals which 
could be used to advantage by chirop- 
odists, if they but understood their 
chemical reaction; and unless the 
practitioner has a fairly good knowl- 
edge of chemistry, it is better to fore- 
go using them than cause the bad 
results which would follow their use. 
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